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Government for an agrarian law, the Douma soon had
before it for consideration no less than three projects,
each rivalling the other in its radical tendencies. All
three enunciated unequivocally the principle of the
obligatory expropriation of all lands belonging to the
great proprietors, a principle which appeared to meet
the almost unanimous wish of the majority of the
assembly, but which had just been qualified as absolutely
impossible by the governmental declaration.
The most sober of the three plans was that of the Cadet
party, which practically controlled the Douma at the
time. Its author was M. Hertzenstein, who was desig-
nated by that party as the spokesman of the agrarian
commission appointed by the assembly. This project,
while prockiming the principle of forced expropriation,
admitted the justice of a fair indemnity for the
kndowners and provided for the establishment of a
reservation of knd to be placed at the disposition of the
State.
A second project, called that of the 104, went
further in the radical direction, and called for the nation-
alization of all the lands of the Empire, and the adminis-
tration thereof by local committees to be elected by
the people themselves.
Finally, the extreme left of the Douma presented a
plan abolishing all private ownership of land, and de-
daring it to be common property, which every citizen,
male or female, had a right to enjoy, according to the
measure in which each person could Contribute personal
kbour.
The Government, having left the initiative to the
Douma, h^d nothing to oppose to these three projects
beyond a pallid discourse pronounced by the Minister
of Agriculture, M* Stichinsky, a typical representative